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in favor of letting tilings alone. This is an unfortunate
situation which must inevitably lead to costly results.
An entire revision of their water-rates schedules is what
many cities need; and the results in the way of increased
income through the removal of many special privileges
which now put an unfair burden on the small consumer of
water would almost certainly be worth while.

MUNICIPAL  AND   PRIVATE   OWNERSHIP  OF   THE   WATER

SJSKVICE

The earliest water plants in American cities and towns
were privately owned; of the sixteen that had been
established in 1800 only one belonged to the municipality.
Gradually public ownership began to make headway, but
it was not till about 1875 that more than half the water
plants of the country had come into this category. Then
there was a reaction. The percentage of private plants
now rose steadily again, till In 1890 it stood at about 80 per
cent, only to be followed shortly by a swing of the pendulum
in the other direction. An overwhelming majority of the
water plants are now in municipal hands,1

Like any other public utility, a water-supply system must,
when privately owned, secure a franchise in order to use the
streets or other municipal property. Such franchises were
granted very freely during the larger portion of the nine-
teenth century; they were given for long terms, and carried
valuable privileges for which the city treasury seldom got
any direct compensation. Since the companies operating
under them usually charged high rates for water supplied
both to the city Itself and to the citizens, they fre-
quently made good profits and their franchises became
valuable, though not worth so much, on the whole, as the
gas and electric franchises of the same period. Ordinarily

1 A historical sketch of waterworks development, by M, N. Baker, may

be found In EL W, Bemis's Municipal Monopolies (Now York, 1809), eh. i.